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A Group of English Contemporaries 

For something it has lost, but like a dove 
That slants unswerving to its home and love. 
There I find my rest, and through the dusk air 
Flies what yet lives in me. Beauty is there. 

One would like to quote more from Mr. Thomas, but al- 
ready an American edition of his poems has been published 
by Henry Holt & Co., and readers will appreciate for them- 
selves this poet's rare quality. A. C. H. 

IMAGISM : SECULAR AND ESOTERIC 

Some hnagist Poets, 1917. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In this anthology we meet again the six poets who have 
appeared under this title in the volumes of 1915 and 1916; 
each one a little less provocative and challenging, it may be, 
now that imagism has become a staple in the market. That 
is the way with all rebels — they will go and get accepted 
and become fashionable. Nowadays everyone is writing 
imagist vers libre, or what the writers conceive as such, par- 
ticularly those who at the beginning made the most outcry 
against it. Free verse is now accepted in good society, where 
rhymed verse is even considered a little shabby and old- 
fashioned. 

The term Imagism was invented to fit a certain element 
of poetry, involving also a certain artistic approach or method. 
The name alone was new — this and the determination of a 
small group of poets living in London to write poetry as 
entirely imagistic as possible. All the poets have been 
imagistic at times, some more consistently than others. In 
the March, 1913, number of Poetry, Mr. Ezra Pound de- 
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POETRY: A M,agaxine of Verse 

fined an "image" as "that which presents an intellectual and 
emotional complex in an instant of time:" a definition to 
which all who are in doubt upon the subject should be re- 
ferred. 

Unfortunately, imagism has now come to mean almost any 
kind of poetry written in unrhymed irregular verse, and "the 
image" — referred solely to the visual sense — is taken to mean 
some sort of a pictorial impression! 

Even so astute a critc as Padraic Colum says, in a recent 
review of Arthur Symons' "All are most efficiently ren- 
dered, and as one reads them one queries why the imagists, 
// they want only to render the visible thing, should strive 
after a new technique." 

Yet, even though imagism has become more of a catch- 
word than a key to understanding, the imagists, early and 
late, have added much to our enjoyment, not only as poets, 
but as sprightly antagonists. In the latter aspect, they have 
shown a marked disposition to "come back at" their critics. 
Adverse criticism has been as meat and bread to them. It 
has furnished them with the most capital material for ad- 
vertisements, the one that I remember best being that in 
which certain unfavorable, not to say vicious, remarks by 
Professor William Ellery Leonard were set side by side 
with extracts from the Blackwoods article condemning John 
Keats under the bold caption, Is History Repeating Itselff 

But to turn to the present volume. It is not with any 
light mood that one reads the poems of Richard Aldington, 
filled as these are with the note of regret, the unhappiness 
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of the conscript who has no taste for war and who is too 

honest to bolster up his spirits with any false enthusiasm. He 

records instead the few moments that he can steal off by 

himself, he longs for solitude, and if he refers to the war 

and to his condition it is only through allusion, inevitably 

Greek; as in Captive: 

They have torn the gold tettinx 
From my hair; 

And wrenched the bronze sandals 
From my ankles. 

They have taken from me my friend 
Who knew the holy wisdom of poets, 
Who had drunk at the feast 
Where Simonides sang. 

One always gets the effect of a double image when reading 
Aldington's poems, it is like watching Hyacinth looking at 
his own reflection ; but in this case it is a young Englishman 
who sees himself as a Greek youth. One would like, occa- 
sionally, to feel the image more single. Curiously enough, 
these poems are more like H. D.'s in method than Mr. 
Aldington's usually are — particularly Inarticulate Grief, and 
they seem less like the poet of Choricos, who has more 
fluency than H. D. Mr. Aldington has never surpassed 
that poem. He may hate it, because it is so often quoted; 
but it has permanence, nevertheless. 

One detects a deeper note of passion in H. D.'s poems. 
What her work lacks is sequence — the kind of music that 
involves and envelopes the thing. It is hard to read more 
than two or three of the poems at a time because of a certain 
broken quality. It remnids one of the work of certain 
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modern painters who are so intent on giving "form" to 
each object in a picture that the whole lacks cohesion. 
Poetry is the language of crisis, and H. D.'s verse is admir- 
ably adapted to passionate utterance, but all crisis and no 
relief is like a jewel with no setting. Her work could be 
more fluid without loss of precision. 

Mr. Fletcher's poems are more descriptive than usual, a 
tendency which he knows how to avoid on occasion, although 
it sometimes swamps his poems. In these verses his words 
seem to have been mustered into service somewhat un- 
willingly. They serve his mood, but they do not themselves 
create or evoke the mood as in some of his most distinctive 
work. 

The war seems to have had a peculiarly unhappy effect 
upon Mr. Flint's poetry ; it is almost purely reportorial, with- 
out the excuse of journalism, which is to convey news. Bare 
statement, even statement of sensations, will not of itself 
make a poem. Mr. Lawrence, on the other hand, is intro- 
spective to the point of obscurity, but he ;<! not in the least 
unintelligible to one who understands states of consciousness 
beneath the surface. Terra Nuova records a psychological 
experience with the sort of unflinching truth -which one has 
learned to expect from Mr. Lawrence. There are, perhaps, 
people so undifferentiated that they could not possibly under- 
stand what Mr. Lawrence "is driving at:" to them this 
poem will be as dark as the tomb. 

Miss Lowell's contribution to the book is a series of 
Lacquer Prints, translations or reflections from the Japanese. 
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expressed with true Japanese brevity, delicacy of feeling, al- 
though a little more terse and epigramatic than one feels 
Japanese originals to be. A. C. H. 



NOTES 

Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, of New York, is well known as the 
author of Mushrooms (Alfred A. Knopf), and the founder and 
first editor of Others, the interesting and provocative organ of the 
more radical vers-librists. When the Willow Nods, as the readers 
of Poetry were informed in our January number, was given for 
the first time by the Players' Club of St. Louis, on the evening of 
December third, Mr. Orrick Johns enacting the cryptic commentator 
with an effect of rare dramatic beauty. The play, or dance-accom- 
panied monologue — if the miming girl and boys may be said to 
have danced — proved to be born for the stage, and its author was 
saluted by the enthusiastic audience as a poetic playwright of rare 
quality. 

Lieutenant Baker Brownell, who has been for some months in 
training at Camp Doniphan, Ok., and Fort Myers, Fla., makes his 
initial appearance as a poet. St. Charles, 111., is his birthplace and 
residence; in 1912-13 he held the James Walker travelling fellow- 
ship in philosophy from Harvard, and since then he has done 
journalistic and editorial work until he entered the army. 

A still younger poet is Mr. Emanuel Carnevali, of New York, 
who was born in Florence twenty years ago, was educated in Italian 
technical schools, and came to America at sixteen. Since then he 
has earned his living in various difficult ways, studied English, 
and written his first poems in both languages. He writes: "I 
want to become an American poet because I have, in my mind, 
rejected Italian standards of good literature. I do not like Car- 

ducci, still less d'Annunzio Of American authors I have 

read, pretty well, Poe, Whitman, Twain, Harte, London, Oppen- 
heim and Waldo Frank. I believe in free verse. I try not u 
imitate." 

Mr. Edwin Curran, of Zanesville, O., is also a stranger to printer's 
ink. He is a telegraph operator on duty in a railroad tower from 
10 P. M. to 6 A. M., and most of his writing is done in the wee 
sma' hours. 
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